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CONVENTIONS ENDORSE 
BABEY, JOHNSTON 


NEW D.A. 

The Honourable Harry E, Strom 
has announced the appointment of 
Ralph A. Skaien as Assistant Dis¬ 
trict Agriculturist at Medicine 
Hat. Mr. Skaien was raised in the 
Swift Current area where he at¬ 
tended Elmwood School and the 
Swift Current Collegiate. He ob¬ 
tained his Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture at the University of 
Saskatchewan in 1950. 

Mr. Skaien operated his two- 
section farm near Cabri, Saskat¬ 
chewan from 1950 to 1961. For 
the past two years he has worked 
for the Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners as an Assistant Inspector 
at Vancouver. 

Mr. Skaien is married and has 
two children. He assumed his new 
duties at Medicine Hat December 
1st. 



Fraternal delegate addresses F.U.A. Convention. 


Better Business Bureau Says... 


Direct mailing of un-ordered 
Christmas cards has brought an 
unusual organization under the 
scrutiny of the Better Business 
Bureau. 

Rehandart (Canada) Ltd.., is the 
Canadian organization of the As¬ 
sociation of' Mouth and Foot Art¬ 
ists which maintains head offices 


CNR Policy Unchanged 
Says NFU President 

Western communities faced with the prospect of rail 
line abandonment will take little comfort from assurances 
given in Saskatoon, recently, by Mr. Donald Gordon, who 
claimed that railways were not likely to close all rail lines 
covered by the Rationalization Act now before Parliament. 
This view was expressed by A. P. Gleave, president of the 
National Farmers Union who said, “The C.N.R. president’s 
utterance has not subtracted a single mile from the total 
of branch lines now under application for abandonment.” 


in Liechtenstein, Europe. This As¬ 
sociation was formed in 1956, and 
is made up of handicapped artists 
of professional calibre. Members 
receive a monthly fee, and an an¬ 
nual bonus dependent on the num¬ 
ber of paintings selected for pub¬ 
lication by the association. 

Rehandart 1 (Canada) Ltd, ar¬ 
ranges distribution. Apparently, 
one of the methods chosen is di¬ 
rect mailing of un-ordered cards. 
According to a Mr. Earl Bailly, 
who is a member artist of the 
association and who was contacted 
by the Better Business Bureau 
about these activities, this is not 
to be considered as a charity. The 
cards must be judged on their 
merit. Recipients of un-ordered 
goods, therefore are under no 
legal obligation to either pay for 
or return the goods, so long as 
they are not used. 

This is a commercial venture, to 
sell cards. Each person receiving 
these cards must decide for him- 


Annual meetings of the F.U.A. 
and F.W.U.A. have returned their 
presidents, Paul Babey and Mrs. 
R. Johnston to second terms. Both 
were returned by acclamation. 

Over 400 delegates assembled at 
the Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton 
last week to assess the work of 
the two organizations during the 
past year. 

In his annual report, Mr. Babey 
stated that increased use will have 
to be made of our co-operative and 
farm organizations, because farm 
people are less and less able to 
make ends meet, due to rising pro¬ 
duction costs, and falling prices. 

“I believe that if the principle 
of one united farm voice was im¬ 
plemented, the farmers would have 
an effective tool for improving 
their position,” said Mr. Babey. 

Commenting on the China Tour 
results, Mr. Babey stated that for 
Canada to continue selling wheat 
to the People’s Republic of China, 
a sincere effort to improve the 
trade balance between the two 
countries was needed. Otherwise, 
he said, “A large portion of this 
market will go to Australia . . . , 
they are prepared to trade with 
China.” 

In her report to the first joint 
session of the week, Mrs. John¬ 
ston called for increased world 
understanding. She said she 
agreed that “We must accept 
China in the United Nations where 
we can learn to understand each 
other’s point of view.” 

Resolutions passed deal with a 
wide range of topics. It has been 
decided to move toward the pro¬ 
posed new farm organization, and 
to re-affirm the F.U.A. policy 
which calls for the setting up of 

self if he wants to make use of 
them. The Better Business Bureau 
states that its report on Rehandart 
is not intended to either recom¬ 
mend, or to warn against these 
goods. Rather, it has been furnish¬ 
ed to asist consumers in excercis- 
ing their own best judgement. 



BULL SESSION: Taking a break! 
Welcome Hanael, Dean Lien, and 
Bill Perkin*. 

a hog marketing board. Another 
resolution that was approved calls 
for an F.U.A. study of Hutterite 
Colonies in Alberta. 

The convention has also decided 
to cease collecting membership 
dues through municipal collections. 
Delegates felt this method of col¬ 
lection is not doing the job re¬ 
quired. Delegates said this meth¬ 
od of collecting memberships cre¬ 
ates more problems than it solves 
because of confusion that arises. 


Pool Membership 
Trend Up 

In the Board of Directors’ re¬ 
port to the Alberta Wheat Pool 
delegates attending their forty- 
second Annual Meeting, it was re. 
vealed that the association pres¬ 
ently has 50,837 members. During 
the 1963-64 season, 2,418 new 
members were accepted. Cancel¬ 
lation of 1,495 memberships re¬ 
sulted from retirement. 690 were 
terminated by death. Net gain for 
the year totalled 233. This is a 
continuation of a steady upward 
trend that has taken place during 
recent years. 

NEW DIRECTORS 

During the year the following 
delegates were elected: Clifford 
G. Pepper, of Ohaton, sub-district 
508; Albert P. Schindeler, of 
Brooks, for 303; G. H. Cochrane, 
of Coronation, for 404; Arthur G. 
Bricker, of Shepard, for 207; 
Evert J. Konynenbelt. of Noble- 
ford. for 107 and Romeo Labre- 
que, of Falher, for 704. 


Diverted Grain Helps Push Pool 
Terminal Handlings To Record 


“The CNR,” Mr. Gleave said, 
“has applied for the abandonment 
of 1670 miles of track in Saskat¬ 
chewan alone. Until we see some 
of these applications withdrawn, 
we must assume that there has 
been no change in the policy of 
the railway company. 

STAY OF EXECUTION 

“People in communities threat¬ 
ened with loss of rail service will 
find no encouragement in the hope 
of being consulted by the proposed 
rationalization authority,” Mr. 
Gfeave said. “As envisaged in Bill 
C-120, it has no power to protect 
the long-term interests of such 
communities. It hasn’t even the 
power to institute studies in depth 
of the effect of abandonment in 
specific areas. All it can do is pro¬ 
vide a five, ten or fifteen-year 
stay of execution.” 

Of immediate concern, Mr. 
Gleave pointed out is the fact that 
under Bill C-120 the Board of 
Transport Commissioners is 
stripped of all authority in dealing 
with rail transport rates.” Under 
the terms of the Bill there is 
nothing left to stand between the 
people and the desire of the rail- 
rods to maximize profits.” Mr. 
Gleave claimed that the Board 
won’t even be able to question the 
railroads’ claims regarding their 
costs and need for increased rates. 


The Alberta Wheat Pool termin¬ 
al elevator at Vancouver, handled 
62,781,594 bushels during the 
1963-64 season compared to 49,- 
523,908 in 1962-63 and a previous 
high of 51,268,741 bushels estab¬ 
lished in 1961-62. 

The Victoria terminal handled 
an additional 7,790,000 bushels. 
This record handling was estab¬ 
lished in spite of numerous handi¬ 
caps. Although the Wheat Pool 
has one-third of the total Van¬ 
couver space and 500 country el¬ 
evators bulging with grain, it was 
unable to obtain sufficient ship¬ 
ping to keep the terminal supplied 
from its own facilities. At times, 
less than 20 per cent of the cars 
arriving at Vancouver were billed 
to the Pool terminal. 

For five months it was neces¬ 
sary to supplement receipts from 
Pool country elevators, with di¬ 
versions from other terminals 
which had more cars than they 
could unload promptly. This was 
often difficult to arrange because 
most operators preferred to let • 
cars sit on tracks until they could 
unload them themselves. Practic¬ 
ally all the diversions obtain by 
the Alberta Wheat Pool were from 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
with some from the U.G.G. 


From January on, however, the 
allocation of shipping to the Pool 
was more realistic and the rail¬ 
ways did a good job of keeping 
cars moving. 

Other drawbacks in the terminal 
operation were the slow arrival of 
boats and the handling of boats 
that were difficult and time-con¬ 
suming to load. Quite often there 
were periods when no boats were 
available. Owing to its deeper 
berth and superior equipment, 
many boats that were started at 


other terminals were moved to 
the Pool to finish loading. 

SCREENINGS 

Much of the grain received 
contained heavy dockage and re¬ 
quired longer cleaning operations 
than normal. This also had a ten¬ 
dency to slow the movement 
through the terminal. The Pool 
removed 64,367,000 pounds of re. 
fuse screenings from shipments 
during the year, compared to 37,- 
190,000 pounds the previous year. 


Ookpik Owl 
Gets Angel 

John C. Patton of Ottawa has 
been appointed director of special 
merchandising for the Fort Chimo, 
Quebec, Eskimo co-operative, with 
particular responsiblity for Ook¬ 
pik, the Arctic owl used interna¬ 
tionally as a Canadian emblem. 
Mr. Patton’s appointment was an¬ 
nounced by the Co-op Union of 
Canada. 

Mr. Patton is a 57-year-old 
native of Hull, England, with 35 
years’ public relations, advertising 
and merchandising experience in 
Canada, England and the U. S. 

“Ookpik is a very good item for 
Canadian manufacturers both be¬ 
cause it is a high quality item 
as an emblem of Canada and also 
because of its enormous popular 
acceptance,” Mr. Patton says. “It 
has been promoted effectively by 
the departments of trade and 
commerce and of northern affairs 
and national resources. 

Ookpik is being manufactured 
by hand in sealskin by the Fort 
Chimo co-operative and is also be¬ 
ing mass produced in furs and in 
other materials by several licensed 
Canadian manufacturers. 

The whimsical Arctic owl de¬ 
sign, created by the co-op, has 
been adopted by the federal trade 
department as a Canadian symbol 
at trade fairs. 



Introducing the Alberta Crop Insurance Commission—(1. to r.) Ralph 
Crampton, A. M. Wilson, J. M. McKay, Ed Nelson, and Glenn Edler. 
The commissioners reported on their efforts to date. Look for full 
report next week. 
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This Business of Farming 
Back For Second Season 


11 


A second season of television programs titled “This 
Business of Farming” will be seen over CBC and affiliated 
television stations starting January 4, 1965. 

The series shown last year proved very popular. In 
answer to a few criticisms of the earlier series, the new 
set of programs will be somewhat expanded, and more 
local in nature. 

Some emphasis will be given to the efficient use of 
modern agricultural machinery. Experts from across the 
prairies will discuss matters ranging from machinery 
budgeting, to proper adjustment and use. Here is the 
complete program for the series: 

MONDAY, JANUARY 4 — FARM MACHINERY 

INTRODUCTION — 1 Vi min. 

SECTION I 

“Investment in Machinery”; “Budgeting or programming with I.B.M.” 
15 min. — Fenton McHardy, University of Alberta. 

SECTION II 

(1) “Handlinf combine straw”; “Trash for soil conservation.” 2 min. 

Page Harrison, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture 

(2) “Fall tillage—its place”; “Implement selection, adjustment and 
use,” talk by Ed Hudek, Manitoba Dept, of Agriculture. — 4 min. 

(3) “Spring tillage for seeding”—a) stubble methods and alternatives, 
b) summerfallow—methods and alternatives. — 6 min. 

Ed Hudek, Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 

(4) “Summerfallow — implements, adjustments and attachments,” 
described by Les Reid, Alberta Dept, of Agriculture. — 8 min. 

(5) “Spraying”— Les Reid, Alberta Dept, of Agriculture. — 2 min. 

(6) “Harvesting: a) swather, b) combine.” — 8 min. 

Page Harrison, Saskatchewan Dept, of Agriculture. 

SECTION III 

“What’s New in Farm Machinery?” Stone pickers, Rotovator, Ditcher, 
Drill filling equipment. Broadcaster, Carryall. — 10 min. 

Ed Hudek, Manitoba Department of Agriculture. 

CONCLUSION — 1 min. _ 


Drop Out Problem In Schools 


By Mrs. R. Preuss 

The drop out problem has been called the most ignored 

ngle problem of education today. . . . . 

The best opportunities of the future lie m professional 
id technical occupations and in the jobs requiring special 
echanical skills connected with scientific development and 
:w technologies. Entrance to these occupations will demand 

ore highly trained and better ed ucated people. _ 

We don’t need a crystal ball, to 


:e that training and education 
•e, and always will be, the basis 
: human progress and personal 
iccess. Education is a continuing 
'ocess that goes on long after 
hool days are over, but it is at 
hool that the real spade work 
done and the foundation is laid, 
ihool provides three essentials 
- knowledge, judgment and dis¬ 
pline, each of which is as impor- 
,nt to the mature person as 
aining or experience. 


SCHOOL LEAVING MAY 
BE SYMPTOM 

In most cases school drop outs 
result from a multiplicity of fac¬ 
tors, which, when operating to¬ 
gether, present the individual stu¬ 
dent with seemingly insoluable 
problems, which can most easily 
be solved by withdrawal from 
school. Leaving school is nearly 
always a symptom or symbol of a 
problem which has been building 
up over a long period. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5 — FORAGE CROPS 

SECTION I 

Crops for Hay and Silage, Perennial forages, Cereals, Corn—deal with 
a) areas of adaptation, b) comparative yield, c) comparative cost, 
d) stagger work load.— J. E. B. Campbell, Man. Dept, of Agriculture 

SECTION II 

Equipment and Storage — Trench, bunker and tower—graph showing 
costs. Harvesters: swather, flail, cutter; Hauling, trucks, trailer and 
side unloading; Loading tower; Unloading, self-feeding gate and elec¬ 
tric fence; Front end loader; Auger unloader for trench silo; Auger 
unloader for tower silo. — B. Rae, Manitoba Dept, of Agriculture. 
SECTION III 

Ensiling—Deal with procedure (film), The Why’s and how’s, State of 
growth—oats, Moisture content and cut and pack (mention—there are 
other types of silos). Additives—filling silo, Capping, Spoilage. 

0. G. Bratvold, Alberta Department of Agriculture 

SECTION IV 

Nutrition: Comparative feed value for different livestock 
L. McElroy, University of Alberta 

CONCLUSION 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 — SWINE PRODUCTION 
“ECONOMICS OF SWINE PRODUCTION" 

It is proposed that this be in the nature of introduction, outlining 
the main factors of economics in swine production including the lower 
limits of size of unit and setting the stage for the 10-15 sow unit that 
program material will be slanted to. — 7 min. 

Dr. Clay Gilson, University of Manitoba 
"SWINE QUALITY AND ITS RELATION TO THE INDUSTRY" 

It is intended that this section point up the importance of quality 
to the whole industry and thereby its importance to each individual 
producer. It is planned the three people named in addition to Mr. 
Bennett will make a 30 second statement on what quality production 
means to him.—5 min. — R. K. Bennett, Ottawa; Peter Wylie, Alberta; 
Glen Flatten, Saskatchewan, Al Arnott, Manitoba. 

"BREEDING FOR QUALITY PRODUCTION" 

a) R.O.P., b) Crossbreeding, c) Weaner and feeder production, d) Any 
other items the author may wish to use within the allotted time. 15 min. 
Dr. H. T. Fredeen, Lacombe Experimental Farm. 

"HOG HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT" 

a) Brooding 1. Alternatives, 2. Alternatives; b) Feeding 1. Alternatives, 
2. Alternatives; c) Ventilation—general principles; d) Automatic feed- 
ding and watering.—20 min. — E. T. Oatway and D. S. Stevenson both 
of Manitoba Dept, of Agriculture; A. J. Chametski, Alberta and Robt. 
May, Saskatchewan as consultants. 

“KEY POINTS IN SWINE NUTRITION” 

4 min. — Dr. J. M. Bell, University of Saskatchewan, Regina. 
"ECONOMIC SWINE DISEASES" 

4 min. — Dr. V. E. Senior, Dept, of Agriculture, Regina, Sask. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 7—FAMILY FARM MANAGEMENT 
SECTION I 

Introduction and Family Goals — Al Kristjanson, Manitoba 

SECTION II 

Problems of Achieving Goals — Bill Johnson, Manitoba 

SECTION III 

Alternatives for Development — Saskatchewan 

SECTION IV 

Conclusion — Al Kristjanson, Manitoba 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 8—FAMILY FARM MANAGEMENT 
SECTION I 

Introduction and Continuity — G. R. Parnell, Alberta 

SECTION II 

Farm Management Tools and Techniques 

Available to Farmers — A. R. Jones, Alberta 

a) Agricultural Credit & Capital — Prof. Van Vliet, Saskatchewan 

SECTION III 

Home Management on the Farm — Pat Mascaluk, Alberta 

SECTION IV 

Conclusion for the Day and Week — G. R. Purnell, Alberta 


ARE WE BEING FOOLISH 

About Surplus Production? 

. . . asks Bill Harper 
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Seed; Fertilizer 
Ups and Downs 

The Alberta Wheat Pool Seed 
Division in 1963-64, its seventh 
year of operation, handling 12,- 
414,054 pounds of forage seed 
which was 50 per cent higher than 
in 1962-63 but only 66 per cent 
of the top handling in 1961-62. 
Operations were satisfactory with 
surplus earning of 192,093. Only 
moderate stocks were carried over. 

Fertilizer sales were 16,179 tons 
compared to 9,443 tons the previ¬ 
ous year. Shortage of supplies 
seriously hampered handlings of 
this commodity. The shortage _ is 
expected to continue until supplies 
become available from the Wes¬ 
tern Fertilizer Co-operative in 
1965-66. _ 

F.W.U.A. JANUARY STUDY 


UNSKILLED JOBS 
DECLINE 

In 1963 the occupational dis¬ 
tribution of employment was 69 % 
for professional and skilled oc¬ 
cupations. The other 319c was 
semi-skilled and unskilled, and 
these job opportunities are de¬ 
creasing each year as automation 
slowly but surely takes over. 

In spite of unemployment in 
Canada there is a shortage of 
teachers, doctors, nurses and high¬ 
ly trained technicians in any field. 
Obviously this means that the op¬ 
portunity for higher education 
must be kept in front of our young 
people. , 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics provides us with some figures. 
35% of all Canadian pupils quit 
school with grade 8 or less. 35% 
leave before junior matriculation 
or its equivilant in training, thus 
settling for an education that in 
most cases leads to only unskilled 
or semi-skilled work. One fifth of 
those starting Grade 1, achieve 
senior matriculation. This is an 
80% waste through underdevelop¬ 
ment of human resources. 9 % of 
those who start school enter uni¬ 
versity. 6% obtain a degree. More 
than 50% of the dropouts are 
male. 


Reasons for drop outs are many 
and varied. Students are discour¬ 
aged, they find the academic pro¬ 
gram too difficult and believe it 
has little value for them or they 
have no real goal in life. Some 
students desire to follow friends 
already out. The glitter of a week¬ 
ly pay envelope appeals to them. 
Ironically the first job is the easi¬ 
est to get and usually lasts only 
a few months. 

Diversions take a steady toll 
from the classroom. Cars and 
books just don’t mix. The eco¬ 
nomic presure of car ownership 
is frequently the last straw that 
leads to dropping out of school. 
At a Toronto technical school, a 
survey of four hundred drop outs 
revealed that one out of every 
twenty grade nine students who 
left, gave car ownership as one of 
the reasons for their decision. 
They either had to pay for cars 
that they owned or intended to 
buy. 

NEED ENCOURAGEMENT 

There is also personal and eco¬ 
nomic pressures coneqted with 
ability to attend school. Family 
background plays a big part in 
drop outs. Sometimes there is no 
encouragement from home. Par¬ 
ents are ignorant of, or indif¬ 


ferent to their responsibilities. 
Contempt for education or dis¬ 
interest on the part of the par¬ 
ents is highly contageous. 

Sometimes lack of parental dis¬ 
cipline makes a child resent school 
orders and he becomes a behaviour 
problem — a common cause for 
drop outs. 

Parents often insist on a wrong 
vocatipn. An obsession about a 
college education, with too high a 
goal, creates conditions of con¬ 
tinuous failure. 

The home can be a noisy house¬ 
hold with no quiet place to study. 
Failure in exams, repeating 
grades, ends in quitting. Unhappy 
home life spurs youngsters on to 
get away on his own as soon as 
he reaches legal age for leaving 
school, anywhere from 14 to 16, 

(Continued on Page 3) 


We can’t solve our marketing 
problems with promotional cam¬ 
paigns alone, says Bill Harper, 
FUA Radio Commentator. In a 
recent broadcast he pointed out 
that the last Agricultural Con¬ 
ference in Ottawa has been pretty 
definite about where trouble is 
brewing, but has had less to say 
about how this trouble can be 
countered. 

The conference reported egg 
prices down one third, because 
production rose 12 per cent. Broil¬ 
ers 20 per cent down in price 
at the same time as production 
went up only nine per cent. “Poul¬ 
try producers would be getting far 
more dollars if they were pro¬ 
ducing less,” Mr. Harper Com¬ 
ments. 

Looking at beef prices, which 
are down about one dollar at a 
time when production is up ten 


per cent, and at hogs (production 
up 6% and prices down 3 cents) 
Mr. Harper points at what he feels 
is the reason. “Our markets can’t 
absorb the increase, even at a 
very low price.” 

GET MORE FOR LESS? 

“What worries me,” he says, 
“Is that a lot of the attempts to 
solve these problems are down¬ 
right foolish. For example it is 
rumored that a big campaign may 
soon be on, possibly backed by 
some government help, to promote 
the sale of beef and so get rid of 
the surplus. I said and I repeat, 
that this is downright foolish. If 
people are persuaded to eat more 
beef, then they will certainly eat 
less pork and less poultry meat. 
And when they do, the surplus in 
those meats will rise and some¬ 
one will start spending advertising 
money to persuade the public to 


eat more pork and poultry meat. 
If they succeed, less beef will 
be sold. As Li’l Abner says, “Any 
fool can plainly see it!” 

FULL STOMACHS 

“The point that all these sales 
promotion people are missing is 
that no one is starving in Canada, 
and that practically every Ca¬ 
nadian goes to bed with a full 
stomach every night of his life. 
As a result he simply cannot eat 
any more. If his stomach is filled 
with one kind of food, no amount 
of advertising will make it possible 
for him to eat any more. It may, 
as I have said, change his meal 
from one kind of meat to another. 
We must find a more sensible 
answer than this. 

“It seems to me that the only 
possible answer is for the pro¬ 
ducers themselves to set up a fair 
system of production quotas, 
handled by themselves through 
their own organization. Until they 
do this they will go on producing 
more and more and getting less 
and less for it.” 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Producers Look at Alta. FEDERATION BRIEF CALLS FOR 


Hog Council 

By Bill Harper 

That big nation-wide Hog Quality Conference which was 
held last winter in Montreal has at last begun to bear fruit 
in Alberta. Last November 30, I sat in on general meeting 
of Alberta hog producers at the Sportex Building in Edmon¬ 
ton where the first draft of a constitution setting up an 
Alberta Hog Council was hammered into shape. 


It was a small meeting, due 
partly to the very bad weather, 
and partly to the fact that it is 
not reasonable to expect a hog 
producer to come several hundred 
miles to such a meeting. Alberta 
is far too big a province for that. 

The F.U.A. was represented by 
two directors and quite a number 
of members—all of whom were 
hog growers. The A.F.A. was rep- 
presented ; also the Swine Breed¬ 
ers, and the Western Hog Growers. 
The hog growers of Alberta had 
representation through their or¬ 
ganizations, even although very 
few of them were present in per¬ 
son. 

OBJECTIVES SET OUT 

The draft constitution provides 
a starting point. A motion was 
passed agreeing in principle to the 
setting up of an Alberta Swine 
Council. The meeting then began 
the draft consitution. 

Objects of the Council, in part, 
were stated to be “research into 
marketing, production, and qua¬ 
lity improvement.” 

The Council will be financed, 
it was suggested, by a levy of 10c 
per slaughter hog, to be collected 
by the processors and forwarded 
to the Council. Any producer may 
ask for his money back if he so 
wishes. 

It was pointed out that this was 
a weakness. The fellow who gets 
his money back will be getting all 
benefits of the program, but con¬ 
tributing nothing. The feeling was 
that very few people would bother 
to ask for a return of this 10c per 
hog. 

There is a problem, however, of 
getting this deduction accepted. Its 
a sticky kind of problem, and one 
the Council will have to solve, if 
and when it is set up. 

BIG BUSINESS 

Ten cents would give the Al¬ 
berta Council roughly $130,000 
pel’ year. This should be enough 
to support a program which could 
really bring results. An amend¬ 
ment was introduced to cut the 
deduction to 5c per hog, but this 


very great value to Alberta Hog 
Producers. It is going to take some 
honest, sincere co-operation on the 
part of the organizations concern¬ 
ed, to get it off the ground. 

A.F.A. Annual 
Meeting Set 

The Twenty Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Alberta Federation 
of Agriculture will be held at the 
Capri Motor, Red Deer on January 
13th, 14th, and 15th, 1965. 

One of the major issues that will 
be discussed is the Farm Organiza¬ 
tion Report as prepared by Platt, 
Cameron and Nesbitt. All member 
organizations have been provided 
with a copy. The Alberta Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture Directors have 
urged that all member organiza¬ 
tions plan to discuss this report 
and be prepared to make their 
opinions known at the comming 
annual meeting. 

DROPOUT PROBLEM . . . 

(Continued from Page 2) 

depending on the province he lives 
in. 

FUTURE DOORS CLOSED 

Students should remain in 
school and graduate in order not 
to shut themselves off from train¬ 
ing opportunities. Dropouts can 
expect to be hired for unskilled 
jobs. Employers feel problems with 
drop outs not only stem from 
lack of education, but from com¬ 
plications which are psychological 
as well as social. 

Those who have quit school 
tend to be very defensive and not 
easy to get along with. A youth 
who has dropped out of school and 
has never had a full time job is 
not likely to become a constructive 
citizen of his community. Quite 
the contrary, as a frustrated in¬ 
dividual, he is likely to be anti¬ 
social and rebellious and may 
well become a junvenile delin¬ 
quent. 

CAN'T QUALIFY 

One director of the Trade and 


FOOD PROGRAM, A.R.D.A. STEP-UP 


The Canadian Government 
should press for the continuation 
of the three-year (1963-65), ex¬ 
perimental World Food Program 
on a greatly expanded basis, the 
Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture said in a statement to the 
Federal - Provincial Agricultural 
Conference held in Ottawa re¬ 
cently. 

The nation’s major farm organ¬ 
ization also called for: 

• Immediate relief and long 
term solutions to the serious de¬ 
ficiencies in net returns being 
experienced by dairy producers; 

• The early implementation of 
effective ways of making the Fed. 
eral-provincial agricultural reha¬ 
bilitation and development pro¬ 
gram (ARDA) more meaningful 
to individual farmers and groups 
of farmers; 

• The enactment of legislation 
to provide a program of emer¬ 
gency credit for farmers hard hit 
by natural disaster over which 
they have no control; 

• The early passage of legisla¬ 
tion to require the disclosure of 
finance charges in all transactions 
involving credit, in terms of simple 
annual rates of interest and total 
amount. 

Swine A.I. In 
World Spotlight 

Britain’s Pig Industry Develop¬ 
ment Authority research work on 
swine artificial insemination is be¬ 
ing watched with great interest by 
Canadian hog men. And contracts 
made by members of the FUA 
Tour of the Far East indicate 
that Swine A. I. is under rapid 
development in several Asian 
countries. 

According to information re¬ 
ceived by Alberta’s Livestock 
Branch, a Swine A. I. centre has 
been opened at Thorpe Willoughby 
near Selby, Yorkshire. There will 
be five stock boars, two Landrace 
and three Large Whites. Pedigree 
and commerical pig producers will 
be able to use the service. 

Animal Scientist C.W. “Red” 
Williams, who met Paul Babey 
and other members of the FUA 
Delegation in Hong Kong and la¬ 
ter in Manila, said the Asians were 
pretty far advanced in Swine A.I. 
“They seem to ,take to it natural¬ 
ly,” he said. Dr. Williams is from 
the University of Saskatchewan. 
He is presently stationed in Man- 


• Legislation which would give 
farmers a priority as creditors, 
second only to the wages of work¬ 
ers, in cases of bankruptcy of food 
processing plants and other types 
of farm product handling firms. 

WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 
EXPANSION 

In referring to the World Food 
Progarm, the Federation said: “It 
is clear that in the years ahead 
the responsibilities of the richer 
nations to aid in the development 
of the poor nations must be met 
with greater expenditure of aid 
funds . . . Canada will need, along 
with other nations, to play an in¬ 
creasing part in this field. The 
World Food Program experiment 
has now given to multilateral food 
aid a proven role to play.” 

The Federation described the 
World Food Program as an 
“enormously successful interna¬ 
tional undertaking within the lim¬ 
its of the modest funds available.” 
It pointed out that 67 countries 
are now contributing, 53 projects 
have been undertaken and more 
than 30 countries in Asia, Africa 
and South America have been re¬ 
cipients. 

“We have in this World Food 
Program a means not only for 
easing the hunger and malnutri¬ 
tion in the world, but in doing so 
to use food as capital for economic 
development, and especially for 
agricultural development” the 
Federation stated. “The scope for 
expansion is great, and it is im¬ 
portant that the effort be expand¬ 
ed — from $30 million per year 
of the first three years to many 
times that amount — perhaps 
$200 to $300 million.” Indicating 
Canada’s contribution of $5 mil¬ 
lion was perhaps reasonable for 
the experimental period, the Fed¬ 
eration stated that this amount 
should be regarded as grossly in¬ 
adequate for the future.. 

COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 
IN DAIRYING 

While recognizing that dairy 
product supplies and demand are 
in better balance now than they 
have been in recent years, the 
Federation expressed the wide¬ 
spread concern that exists in the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada and in 
provincial farm organizations over 
the cost-price squeeze in dairying, 
which has resulted in the produc¬ 
tion of milk being less remunera¬ 
tive with each passing year. The 
CFA submission pointed out that 


dairymen have been faced in the 
past 10 years with production 
cost increases of the order of 30 
per cent, as against a real price 
decline for milk at the farm of 
11 per cent. It indicated that 
what was needed and without de¬ 
lay, was both immediate relief 
for hard pressed dairymen and 
a long term solution to their wors¬ 
ening income problems. 

A.R.D.A. 

A major part of the farm organ¬ 
ization brief was devoted to pre¬ 
senting its views on the agricul¬ 
tural rehabilitation and develop¬ 
ment program in view of the fact 
that the Federal and provincial 
governments are currently negoti¬ 
ating new five-year agreements 
under the ARDA legislation. 

The ARDA program is designed 
to speed up the process of re¬ 
source adjustment and to assist 
disadvantaged farmers and rural 
people to obtain a higher stand¬ 
ard of living. The Federation 
stated that in order to give the 
ARDA program more reality, two 
basic requirements must be met. 
First, a more effective way must 
be developed to get the program 
to individual farmers, and, sec¬ 
ondly, there must be in each prov¬ 
ince a package of policies develop, 
ed that are “concrete, definite, 
constructive and generous in re¬ 
lation to the need.” 

The Federation suggested that 
the way to get the program to the 
people is to create a special work 
force which would be recruited 
from the ranks of the older ex¬ 
perienced famers who have the 
aptitude, the education and the 
freedom to take on the job. They 
would work with individuals and 
local groups acquainting them 
with concrete things that can be 
done under ARDA to assist them. 

In addition, the Federation 
stressed the need under ARDA 
for: 

• Flexible special credit which 
can be tailor-made to the objects 
and criteria of rural development 
programs, and which cannot be 
obtained on a regular commercial 
basis or through existing govern¬ 
ment programs. 

• A well developed information 
program as a joint Federal-pro¬ 
vincial undertaking. 

• The establishment of a rural 
development study and training 
institute. 

• The publication and system¬ 
atic examination of ARDA re¬ 
search findings. 


was defeated. 

If the Council is set up, about 
40,000 Alberta hog growers will 
be eligible to become members. It 
was pointed out that an a.nnual 
meeting could not be considered 
to be representative unless at least 
10% of eligible members were 
represented. This would mean an 
annual meeting of between 4,000 
and 40,000 members, which is im¬ 
possible. Either district meetings 
or a delegate structure will have 
to be worked out, it was felt, some¬ 
thing else for the Council Board 
to cut its teeth on. 

The draft constitution suggested 
21 directors—7 from the swine as¬ 
sociations, including 2 from the 
Western Hog Growers, 7 from the 
farm organizations, including 2 
from the. F.U.A., and 7 to be 
elected geographically across the 
province. 

An amendment was introduced 
suggesting that the members of 
the Board should be divided up 
among the farm organizations, in 
accordance with the number of hog 
growers each one had in its mem¬ 
bership. This created quite a dis¬ 
cussion and was finaly defeated 
by an narrow margin. 

NEXT STEP 

Now, the draft constitution as 
amended by this meeting, will be 
sent to each interested organiza¬ 
tion, to be presented to their an¬ 
nual meetings. If it is generally 
acceptable, another meeting will 
be called some time next year, and 
the council could then be organ¬ 
ized. Such a Council could be of 


Industrial Branch of the United 
States stated that high school 
drop outs are potential menaces 
to society. They waste their lives 
because they cannot qualify for 

jobs in todays’ demanding world. 
* * * 

School systems should adapt 
their programs to the needs of all 
students. At all levels schools must 
find ways to reach all children and 
educate them up to their capacity. 
Youngsters having major problems 
must be spotted earlier and given 
special treatment. There must be 
a system of complete counselling 
and guidance for boys and girls 
of all ages, even after high school 
if they need it. All-age, all-level 
day and night free skill centres 
could be established to which any¬ 
one, youth or adult, in school or 
out, could go and learn any kind 
of skill. 

This will take a lot of money, 
but the price will be less than each 
community now pays to support 
its share of “the wasted ones”. 


ila with FAO. 

These developments are taking 
place in China, Hong Kong, and 
in the Philippines, Mr. Williams 
said. Previously, Chinese agricul¬ 
turalists had indicated to the FUA 
group that on some communes, 
Swine A. I. was past the experi¬ 
mental stage. 

'Drive Safe Car' 

“Driving a safe automobile 
contributes to a motorist’s welfare 
in more ways than one,” said P. 
S.. Sinclair of Windsor, chairman 
of the Vehicle Safety committee 
of the Canadian Highway Safety 
Council. “The knowledge that your 
car is in safe mechanical condi¬ 
tion permits you to enjoy your 
trip more fully,” he stated. 

Mr. Sinclair referred to the 
complexity of the modern motor 
car urged owners to have their 
cars thoroughly checked by com¬ 
petent technicians regularly. 


Accuracy is Feature 
Of Alberta Wheat 
Pool Operations 

Five hundred and thirty-six 
Pool elevators took in an average 
of 162,414 bushels each during 
the past year! Their combined ca¬ 
pacity is approximately 40,000,- 
000 bushels. They commenced the 
season with 38,000,000 bushels in 
store and finished with 33,500,- 
000. A total of 42,041 boxcars, 
carying 91,000,000 bushels, were 
shipped during the year. 

The country elevator at Fort 
St. John established a record 
handling of 966,900 bushels. Out¬ 
turn of shipments and audit of 
stocks compared to the receipts 
from growers showed a variance 
of only .085 of 1% reflecting the 
extreme accuracy of weighing by 
Pool elevator agents. 



TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SERVICES 

CO-OPERATIVELY OWNED BY THE PEOPLE IT SERVES 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

HUNTERS’ SPECIALS: New genuine 8mm German 
Mauser Model 98, 6-shot rifles, $29.50. New 
.303 Short Lee Enfield 10-shot, $16.50. New 
.303 British Jungle Carbines, 10-shot,. $27.50. 
New .30 calibre U.S. M-l carbine, semi-automatic, 
15-shot, $89.50. Free sling, cleaning accessories, 
gun case, with each order for limited time. .303 
and 8mm ammunition, $9.00 per 100. We ship 
C.O.D. International Firearms Ltd., 1011 Bleury, 
Montreal. 




M.S.I. is devoted to the 
principle of providing the 
MOST coverage to the 
MOST people at the 
LEAST cost. 
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PAUL BABEY'S IMPRESSIONS — PART 3 

Talk About Honesty ... 

... Those Chinese! 


I think the Chinese people are 
very humble and modest. We 
found for example from the 
interpreters, that they were con¬ 
tinually apologizing that they 
weren’t doing enough for the 
group because they couldn’t speak 
English well enough. And yet they 
had no reason to apologize because 
they went all out in trying to 
make all of the provisions for all 
of our requests. 

When we went to theatres and 
performances in the evening—Chi¬ 
nese people would see us coming 
and they would stand to the side 
and make way for us. Usually 
they would applaud as we went 
on into the building. 

When we visited in their homes 
they took us in. Even though some 
of the houses were very primitive 
the people were happy to show us 
around and they were certainly 
pleased with the achievements that 
they have made in recent years. 
We found them proud of what they 
had, even though living conditions 


were not as high as we know them 
in Canada. 

I think these people love beauty. 
This was certainly evident in the 
job they are doing keeping up 
their parks and in maintaining 
their historic sights. I think they 
should be commended for this. 

They love trees and these are 
certainly evident all through the 
cities. In recent years they have 
planted something like 8 million 
trees in Peking and three million 
in Shanghai. We also noticed quite 
a re-forestation program going on 
from the sides of a mountain as 
we went on the highway that took 
us to the great wall of China. 

NO TIPPING 

One thing is really striking—it 
stands out and I must give a lot 
of credit to the people in China— 
the complete honesty of such a tre¬ 
mendous number of people. 

In our travels, we are usually 
accustomed to tipping. But in 
China we soon realized that we 
hurt their feelings if we left 


money behind. We just couldn’t tip 
anyone, because if we did and 
walked away, the money was re¬ 
turned at the following meal. It 
was returned to me as tour leader, 
and I had to try and find out 
who left the money. 

We didn’t see anyone begging 
in our three weeks’ stay and cer¬ 
tainly in the cities that we travel¬ 
led, had there been any evidence 
of begging, I am sure that we 
would have run into it. 

In our hotels we found there was 
no need to lock our rooms. We 
had valuable cameras sitting 
around, but no-one missed a thing. 
As a matter of fact, I found it 
difficult to throw things away. 

After using up the contents of 
a razor blade dispenser, I left the 
dispenser, containing nothing but 
used blades in the bathroom. When 
I got on the train that night, a 
boy come charging over on a bi¬ 
cycle, from the hotel, three miles 
away, and delivered the blades 
safely to me. This was in Peking. 


In the next city where we 
stayed, which was Nanking, I tried 
purposely to leave the blades. I 
dropped them in the waste paper 
basket. Again, before I boarded 
the train that night, a boy came 
charging over from the hotel and 
delivered the blades faithfully to 
me. 

One of our fellows dropped a 
Canadian penny in the station in 
Peking, where masses of people 
walk back and forth—this was re¬ 
turned to the group. It was some¬ 
times even embarrassing to the 
tour leader to have all these things 
returned. I finally had to get rid 
of my razor blades by tossing them 
out of a moving train window. I 
am still wondering today, if my 
name was on them, whether or 
not my used razor blades would 
come back to me in Canada. 

HIGH MORAL STANDARD 

The other point that really 
struck me, I think we could take 
lessons from these people’s high 
moral standard. We saw absolutely 
no evidence of vice of any sort, 
even in the city of Shanghai. Some 
of our group were determined to 
take a look in every nook and 
every dark alley that they possibly 
could, but still they came back 
with the story—absolutely no evi¬ 
dence of any vice of any sort. It 
seems that these people do little, 


or no drinking. There are no bars, 
there are no nightclubs, and yet 
you find that alcoholic beverages 
are sold everywhere, in most of 
the larger stores. You can buy 
them, but you must take them 
home if you want to drink them. 
We saw no gambling at all, and 
we asked the Chinese people about 
gambling and they said that they 
don’t know of any gambling going 
on. 

We questioned them on whether 
they grow any poppies for opium. 
They said the opium that they 
need for medicine, they import 
from other countries. 

There was no evidence of prosti¬ 
tution and we were amazed at the 
puritanical manner in which the 
people live. I think one member of 
our group summed it up best when 
he said, “In other countries of the 
world we teach religion. The Chi¬ 
nese people live it.” 

TREATED LIKE ROYALTY 

During all our stay, we were 
treated like kings. We were treated 
as though we were some people in 
a high government position, people 
who had come prepared to nego¬ 
tiate all types of deals. We cer¬ 
tainly had plenty of banquets, one 
at least in every city where we 
stopped—and sometimes two and 
three if we stayed any length of 
time. (Continued in next issue) 









BREAD BAKED 
in our in-store bakery 

20 lo o a „r 53-50 

White or Brown—Sliced. 


THESE PRICES EFFECTIVE UNTIL DECEMBER 24th 

Edmonton Co-op Shopping Centre 
127 Avenue - 82 Street 


REG. GASOLINE 

"Climatized" 


DECEMBER SHOPPING HOURS 
All Wednesdays—Open 9-6. 
Open 9-9—Dec. 10, 16, 17, 
21, 22, 23. Closed Dec. 25, 2< 
January 1st. 


PER < 

GALLON . OO-' 

Use it for winter driving! 


Southside Branch Food Centre 
99 Street - 73 Avenue 

Prices effective in Morinville Co-op 


MAKE IT A MUCH HAPPIER CHRISTMAS 
WITH AN G. E. HOME APPLIANCE 


G.E. HAND OR STAND 
MIXER 


PEEK-A-BREW COFFEE 
MAKER 

Makes 3 to 10 cups. Automatic 
with liquid level indicator, no- 

oS L r’: .$24.85 


Fully powered for heavy duty mixing. 
Fingertip control. Maintains selected 
speed automatically. CO A QA 

only . 


G.E. HOME HAIRDRYER 

A compact deluxe dryer that you use 
and store in the heavy padded travel 
case with zipper closure. v 


ONLY 


G.E. STEAM & DRY IRON 

Gives more steam. Air cooled handle, 
Extra large 30 sq. inch 

ironing surface. C1C Qfl 

ONLY .^ I 0.5JU 


G.E. AUTOMATIC FRYPAN 


G.E. TOAST-R-OVEN 


Lightweight cast aluminum. Handles 
feet and knobs heat resistant. Sealed- 
in elements. Six foot cord 
included. ST 9.85 

ONLY . ** 1 


Toasts rolls, muffins or bread 
any size or thickness. It's also an 
automatic oven. Q A 

ONLY . 


G.E. FLOOR POLISHER 

Waxes and polishes any type of 
floor. Fully guarantted for one 
year. The gift that keeps on 

giving. COO QQ 

ONLY . 
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